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capable of deep and fervent feeling. He was ala hard-hearted and a specious man; a father 
stern, a worldly-minded man, and, perhaps, the de-| without affection, and a Christian without chris 
} jeree of sympathy which he did betray, was ex- tianity. 
a cited more by the certainty that Mr. Elwyn had left Qvyerwhelmed with affliction, and incapable of 
THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. jan independent estate behind him, than any fatherly estimating the importance of personal responsibility 
‘Interest in the welfare of his daughter. While Mr. at such a time, Clara was easily persuaded to resign 
‘cdenals Pp Sved, he had met hesitated to call upon a the administration of her estate into the hands of 
jor advice and assistance in every emergency. Far her father. As I have said, he was a plausible man, 
Tue loss of a friend, who has been intensely be- , from indulging the delicate scruples of a refined who could assume the semblance of a sensibility 
loved, is felt more and more in the lapse of time. , heart, he first angrily denounced his son-in-law, and which he did not feel, and allure that confidence 
The immediate consciousness of our deep affliction | then desired the gratuitous exertion of his abilities, which should have been withheld. Clara, there 
is too absorbing to permit a distinct perception of | without recanting his enmity, or rendering to him fore, willing, in the hour of trouble, to confide in his 
our bereavement ; too overwhelming for retlection. that regard which his relation and character alike faithfulness, readily signed the instrument of resig- 
The agony of grief deadens the heart, and a strange deserved. He was highly gifted in the acquisition nation, and empowered her father to execute the 
bewilderment dwells within the brains. There is) of wealth, but his affections were intimately asso-| designs of her husband. It was an unpremeditated 
an awful apprehension, a vague persuasion of cala-| ciated with lucrative motives, and men rose or fell. anq ill-advised deed ; a deed that involved many 
mity, that fixes the eye of the mind on the past, )!0 his esteem exactly as prosperity or adversity at- miseries to herself and her children; which brought 
with the unchanging glare of a statue. But, when tended on their exertions. Opulence was the talis- down execration and infamy on the ruthless op- 
day after day hath fled, and night hath followed | man that electrified his heart; and he would rather pressors, and was fruitful in awe and trial to the 
night, the soul awakens from its undefinable dreams s¢e his child the victim of an affluent idiot than the widow and the orphan. But Clara was inexpe- 
of sorrow, and turns, and turns, and finds no rest in honoured wife of aman whose talents were his pa- rienced in the ways of men. She had so long beheld 
all the earth Then comes the deep prostration— trimony. Sull, when he came within the sphere of the truth and honour of her husband, that, to doubt 
the dim vacuity—the fearful assurance, and, blend- | '' influence, he bowed unconsciously to the splen-! her father’s probity, seemed little less than impiety 
ed therewith, a certain drowsiness of mind, a feeling dour of the intellect which he affected to despise, Passively submitting to his direction, she was soon 
half insane, a wild unfounded hope, that, as wander- and acknowledged the power of the genius which prepared for removal; and, after many brief, but 
ing around the deserted house, the accustomed be-| he could not comprehend. But he entertained no. mournful interviews with the inhabitants of War- 
ing may be discovered, whose presence was para- respect for a great mind, unless its exhibition was wick, she was ready to return to the residence of 
dise in happier days. So strongly are we linked to accompanied by the adornment of wealth, or was her father; and, taking her infant children in her 
life, so intricately are our thoughts and feelings m-, Calculated to benefit his own pursuits and purposes. arms, she ascended the carriage, and was driven 
terwoven with the texture of earth, it is almost im- Generous to infirmity, Mr. Elwyn had always re- away from the home of her enjoyment and the grave 
possible to realise, for a time, the departure of those joiced in an opportunity to favour the interest of) of ber affections. Determined to lose nothing by 
we love to that shadowy land, whence there can be Clara’s father; but to a solitary invitation to visit, | inattention, Mr. Lincoln remained to summon the 
no return. We feel as if oppressed by some dark which appeared to flow more from the shame of Si-| debtors of the estate, to discharge the claims of the 
vision of the night; as if chained down to agony by | lence than any settled sincere regard, he had re-| creditors with a reluctant hand, and to realize, at 
the potent spell of a talisman, and the heart strug- turned a decided, though polite refusal. As he did | once, the wealth, which, perhaps, he intended, at 
gles to escape from the terrible grasp of the enchant- 5° @ cold smile of contempt passed over his lip, and) some far distant period, to distribute, as a benevo- 
er. The uncertainty of the spiritual state ; the strong he looked at Mr. Lincoln with ill-concealed asto-| jent legacy, to the orphan heir of Elwyn. His pur- 
anguish of expiration; the darkness of the grave ; nishment, that such feelings as his could exist in| pose now, however, was to employ the money ac- 
the invisibility of departure, and the mystery con- the human heart. He was unable to comprehend | cording to his own necessities, as a reward for his 
nected with death, in every form, exalt our natural | the force of worldly-minded avarice, or to estimate disinterested labours; and the indefatigable dili 
dread to a sublime and awful reverence. The de- the length to which it would carry its devoted vic-| gence, with which he collected the accounts of Mr 
solation of our hopes and affections on earth rushes | @™. But, though sometimes the looks of Mr. Lin-| Elwyn, demonstrated the benevolence of his secret 
suddenly upon an incredulous heart ; and the wan coln betrayed the consciousness of unjust aggression | intentions. The myrmidons of the law enjoyed a 
dering eye looks fearfully around, full of indefinite | 0 the good nature of his son-in-law, yet the strength | pjenteous harvest during his brief autocracy ; the 
hope and apprehension. of his predominant passion carried him through all) yery clouds seemed to drop golden showers on thei 
During the first hours of her bereavement, the | ¥apediments, and, so that he continued progressive- | y.;ched and decaying existence ; for, never before, 
feelings of Clara had not attained to that poignancy |!y prosperous, he recked not for the means by which | j,, the town of Warwick, had justices, lawyers, and 
of grief, which followed the lapse of days. She was | his purpose was attained. | head-boroughs, rioted so deeply in human suffering, 
bewildered, crushed down to the earth, and afflicted | Such were the outlines of the character of Clara’s | their monopoly of breath and enjoyment The pec 
almost beyond endurance ; and her mind was inca- | father. Though utterly destitute of generous feel-| ple of the law are the outlaws of society ; the jackals 
pable of estimating the immensity of her loss. But !ings, he seldom allowed them exertion ; though | that tear the body which the world hath slain; just 
when a few days had come and gone, and her little | stern, and often tyrannical, he could inwardly la- | in proportion to their success, dark passions and evil 
ones cried to her alone, and no familiar footstep ‘ment the deeds which he openly practised. His principle® prevail; when society is deluged in ini 
sounded in the hall, long suppressed and half un-|\truth could be confidently trusted in a cause not quity, their triumph is complete. On this occasion, 
conscious feelings rushed upon her heart, and tears his own, and bis honour was unimpeached where | the avidity with which they grasped at the proffered 
betrayed the agony that baffled all attempts at con-||his interest was unconcerned. He could pardon ' suit, demonstrated the s mplicity of the inhabitant 
solation. jjany offence if his reward was immediate and am- | for lawyers, like Jews, cannot exist among a virtu 
The sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard in the ple, and he could encounter any hardship if the final) ous people. They had indulged involuntary idle 
depth of the forest, and the father of Clara alighted | result was successful. His religion was always vi-| ness so long, that their encrgies, now new ly awaken 
at the gate, and entered the dwelling of affliction. lsible to men, for he conveniently carried it in his) ed, were astonishingly active; and the scanty loaf 
His daughter received him with a mournful joy, | face, and his fair dealing was often applauded, for! was snatched from the oppressed poor to feed the 
that, for a moment, was untinged by the « onscious- |j he concealed his frequent spoliations under the|j vultures of the law. The debts, so nefariously col 
hess that she had parted from him in anger and dis- || mask of suffering in his affairs. Thus he was re-| lected, had not been found among the regular a 
obedience. She thought only of the great evil that||spected for qualities which he did not possess, for! counts of Mr. Elwyn ; for he had forgiven them t& 
had befallen her, and the intensity of her grief was || delusion was strong within» him; thus he lived in|| the uttermost farthing ; but, from loose memoranda, 
communicated faintly to the heart of Mr. Lincoln, | the favour of men, while he contemned the prin | the grasping executor had gathered each petty sum 
though he was constitutionally and habitually in-|/ciples he professed to practice. He was, at once,'| and thrown the whole promiscuously into the hands 
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| 
of those, whose faith is falsehood, that glories a 
strong oppression. | 
Meanwhile, after a fatiguing jourpey, which was | iF 
relieved and enlivened by the kindness of her fel- |” 
low travellers, Clara arrived at her father’s house, | 
the abode of her childhood and youth. But, though | 
greeted with apparent affection and tearful rejoic- | 
ings, she soon discovered that the outward face of | 
nature had not experienced greater changes than 
the hearts of her kindred. True, they appeared to 
sympathise in her afflictions; they spoke of her de- | 
ceased husband with regard and respect; they ca- | 
ressed her little ones, and offered trite words of com- | 
fort to the widow. But there was something defec- 
tive ; the pure feeling, the high principle, the heart 
of kindred love was not there; and Clara looked 
mournfully at her unprotected babes, indulging fear- | 
ful presentiments of future evil. As she gazed upon | 
them, and reflected on the character of her father, it 
occurred forcibly to her mind, for the first time, that 
he might misuse and misapply the confidence whic 
she had entrusted to his honour. This was a though: 
of agony—but the irrevocable deed had passed. | 
She was now doomed to endure what she could not) 
change. Alas! the future was mercifully hidden | 
from her view, or her spirit would have drooped in i 
despair. The kindness of her mother, however, was | 
some consolation to her grief; and she often poured 
forth her woes and her fears in the bosom of he 
who gave her birth. But the aged woman possesse:| 
more good nature than energy; more kindness than 
courage ; and was rather respected for her true pie 
ty, calm resignation, and perfect knowledge of do- 
mestic duties, than her strength of character, or vi 
gour of intellect. She had ever been a devoted 
daughter, a faithful wife, and an affectionate mo- 
ther ; ; but she often lacked force of mind to bear 
back indignity and repel the attack which she did 
not merit. She was too calm, too obedient, too 
much the slave of a man, whose principles were 
unfounded, and whose passions uncontrolled. She 
could not, therefore, afford her widowed child that 
perfect protection and assurance of home, which her 
situation demanded ; for her fears of offending coun- 
terbalanced the yearning of her affections, and she 
was too uncertain of her own influence to risk dan 
gerous experiments on its exertion, Clara, there 
fore, even before the return of her father, discovered 
that the death of Mr. Elwyn had involved a thou 
sand troubles, and her dread of impending days 
waxed stronger and stronger, the more she observed 
how the affairs of the household were conducted ; 
for to her, it became apparent, that she was but 4 
stranger in |r father’s house ; a received, but not 
altogether welcome, wanderer from the altered | 
scenes of her youth. 





(To be continued.) 
= 
Reuicion.—It was an admirable and true saying 
of Plutarch, “ that a city may as well be built in | 


the air, as a commonwealth or kingdom be either 
constituted or preserved without the support of re 
ligion.”—Pythagoras taught that God, the first 
cause, was imperceptible, invisible, incorruptible, 
and only to be apprehended by the pure in tellectua 
faculty of the soul.—Plato, speaking of passionate 
persons, says, “ they are like men who stand on, 
their heads ; they see all things the wrong way.”’ 

Lanovuaces.—There are said to be 3,664 lan- || 
guages in use in the world; of which 937 are Asi- || 
atic, 587 European, 276 African, and 1624 Amen 
can languages and dialects. 


and its blemishes. The man of true genius will be 
ashamed of them; at least he never will affect t 
distinguish himself by whimsical particularities. 


of romantic pleasure and poetic wonderment; 


a 


llnance full of light, 


i} use it 


A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 





has heard in some wild and lovely spot among the 
hills or lakes of this world at twilight time. I felt 


rom an English Provincial aut entitled “ The Champion.” |my soul full of music while listening to it, and held 








The Pilgrimage 
or 
EMINENT LIVING POETS 
TO THE 
STREAM OF CASTALY. 


« Who now shall give unto me words and sound 
“ Equal unto this haughty enterprise ?” 


I am one of those unfortunate youths to whom the. 
‘muse has glanced a sparkling of her light—one ot 


those who pant for distinction, but have not within 
them that immortal power which alone can com- 
mand it. There are many who feel keenly and 
earnestly the eloquence of heart and mind in others, 
but who cannot, from some inability or unobtrusive- 
ness, clearly express their own thoughts and feel- 

ings; whose lives are but long and silent streams | 
who! 
almost adore the matchless fancies of genuine bards, 
and love them as interpreters and guardians of those | 
visionary delights which are the perpetual inmates | 
of their bosoms. I love the poets; I live in the ligh 
of their fancies. It is my best delight to wande 

forth on summer evenings, when the air is fresh and 
clear, and the leaves of the trees are making musk 
with it—and the birds are busy with their wings, 
fluttering themselves to rest—and a brook is mur 


| muring along almost inaudibly, and the sun is go 


ing quietly down; it is at this time delicious to must 
over the works of our best bards. 

Some time last year, I had roamed in an evening 
like to one of those I have spoken of; and, afte 
dwelling on the fairy beauties of Spenser, and from 
thence passing to the poets of my own time, an 
comparing the latter with some that had gone be 
I] cast myself on a romantic bank by a brook 
side. ‘The silence around me—save the home-re 
turning bee, with its ‘drowsy hum,” and the moan 
ing sound of distant cattle, and the low, sullen gurg 
ling of waters—lulled me into asleep. The light 
of my thoughts gilded my dream; my vision was « 


fore, 


had passed away 

Methought—(this I believe is the established lan 
ruage of dreams)—methought I was walking idly 
tlong a romantic vale, which was surrounded with 
majestic and rugged mountains; a small strean 
truggled through it, and its waves seemed the 
brightest crystal I had ever witnessed. I sat me 


lown on its margin, which was rocky and beautiful ; | 


(so far my vision was copied directly from life.) 

As I mused, a female figure rose like a silvery 
nist from the waters, and advanced, with a counte- | 
and a form of living air—her 
garments floated round her like waves, and her hair| 
basked on her shoulders, 

* Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.” 

There was a touch of immortality in her eyes— 
and, ige altogether was animated 
with a more than earthly glory. She approached 
me with smiles, and told me she was the guardian 
if the stream that flowed near; and that the stream 
itself was tie true Caslulien, which so many “ rave 
fy th igh they Ienow it not.” 
lelight to gaze on the water; its music sounded 
ieavenly to me--I fancied that there was a plea- 
sant dacty! motion in its waves. The spirit said, 
hat from the love I bore to her favourite, Spenser 
he would permit me to see (myself unseen) the 


indeed, her visas 


lannual procession of living bards to fetch water 
Oddities and singularities of behaviour may at | {rom the stream on that day. 
tend genius ; when they do they are its misfortune: || 1s well as I was able. 
hat it was customary for each poet, as he received en bow] into it. 
|| Gis portion, to say in what manner he intended t 
The voice of the spirit was such as fancy 


She likewise informed me, 


roof of mental existence when the bodily sense | 


I turned with fresh) 


I looked her my thanks | 


~ | my breath in very excess of delight. 


| Suddenly I heard the sound ef approaching feet 
and a confused mingling of voices—the spirit touch- 
lied me into invisibility, and then softly faded into 
| sunny air herself 
| Ina little time I saw a motley crowd advancing 
confusedly to the stream. 1] soon perceived that they 
| were each provided with vessels to bear away some 
portion of the immortal waters. They all passed 
ata little distance from the spot on which I was re- 
‘clining, and then each walked singly and slowly 
from the throng, and dipped his vessel in the blue 
| wild wave of Castaly. I will endeavour to de- 
| seribe the manner and words of the most interesting 
| of our living poets on this most inte resting occasion 
| The air about the spot seemed brighier with their 
presence, and the waves danced along with a live- 
lier delight. Pegasus might be seen coursing the 
! winds in wild rapture on one of the neighbouring 
||mountains ; and sounds of glad and viewless wings 
;were heard at intervals in the air, as if “ troops of 
||spirits were revelling over head, and rejoicing at the 


” 


|i scene. 
| And first, methought, a lonely and melancholy 
figure slowly moved forth, and silently filled a Gre- 
clan urn, I knew, by the look of nobility, and the 
|| hurried and turbulent plunge with which the vessel 
was dashed into the stream, that the owner was 
| Lord Byron. He shed some tears while gazing on 
the water, and they seemed to make it purer and 
tairer. He declared that he would keep the urn 
by him, untouched, but he had 
scarcely spoken, ere he had sprinkled forth some 
careless drops on the earth. He suddenly retreated 

There then advanced a polite personage, very 
oddly clad: he had a breast-plate on; and over that 
a Scotch plaid; and, strange to say, with these, silk 
'| stockings and dress shoes ; I guessed him to be Wal- 
| ter Scott. His helmet did not hold enough for a very 
leep draught, but the water it contained, took a 
pleasant sparkle from the warlike metal which shone 
through its shallowness. He said, he had disposed 
of his portion on advantageous terms. 

Next came Thomas Moore. You might have 
known him by the wild lustre of his eye, and the 
fine freedom of his air. He gaily dipped a goblet 
in the tide, and vowed, in his high-spirited manner, 
that he would turn his share to nectar—he departed 
with smiles. I heard the wings play pleasantly in 
ithe air while he was bending over the streain. 


** for some years i 


I now perceived a person advance, whom I knew 
to be Southey. His brow was bound by a wreath 
of faded laurel, which had every mark of town 
growth. He appeared quite bewildered, and scarce- 
ly could remember his way to the inspiring stream 
His voice was chanting the praises of kings and 
courts as he advanced; but he dropped some little 
poems behind him, as he passed, which were very 
opposite in tone to what he himself uttered. He was 
compelled to stoop before he could reach the water; 
and the gold vessel which he used, procured but 
little at last. He declared, that his intention was 

jto make sack of what he obtained. On retiring, he 
mounted a cream-coloured horse, which was in wait 
ing, and set off in uneven paces for St. James’s 

Then appeared Rogers with a glass in his hand, 

|which, from the cipher engraved thereon, had evi 
dently once belonged to Oliver Goldsmith. He 
caught but a few drops, and these he meant to make 
the most of, by mingling them with common wate: 
Crabbe, with a firm step, and steady countenance 
w aed sedately to the stream, and plu nged a wood 
He observed, that he should make 
| strong ale for the country people of all that he took 
laway; and that, after the first brewing, he should 
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charitably allow Mr. Fitzgerald to make small beer 
for his own use. 


In a pensive attitude, Montgomery sauntered to nutshells ; and Lewis,t slowly and mysteriously | 


the water’s brink; he there mused awhile ; uttered 
a few somethings of half poetry and half prayer; 
dipped a little mug of Sheffield ware in the wave, 
and retired in tears. 

With a wild, yet nervous step, Campbell came 
from the throng. Light visions started up in the 
far distances as he moved, and the figure of Hope 
could be faintly discerned amidst them—she smiled 
on him as he advanced. He dipped his bowl in the 
stream with a fine bold air, and expressed his inten- 
tion of analysing part of the water which he pro- 
cured. 

Next came Hunt, with a rich fanciful goblet in 
his hand, finely enamelled with Italian landscapes ; 
he held the cup to his breast as he approached, and 
his eyes sparkled with frank delight. After catch- 
ing a wave, in which a sunbeam seemed freshly 
melted, he intimated that he should water heart’s 
ease, and many favourite flowers, with it. The sky 
appeared of a deep blue as he was retiring. 

Lord Strangford would now have advanced, but 
the voice of the spirit forbade him ; as he did not 
coine for the water on his own account. 

Coleridge went to the depths, where he might 
have caught the purest water, had he not, unfortu- 
nately, clouded it with the sand which he hinself 
disturbed at bottom. 

Last came a calm and majestic figure, moving 


serenely towards the stream: the celandines anid | 
small flowers sprang up to catch the pressure of his | 


feet; the sunlight tell with a finer glow around ; 
spirits rustied most mirtufully and musically in the 
air; and a wing every now and then twinkled into 
sight—(like the autumn leaf, that trembles and 
flashes up to the sun)—and its feathers of wavy 
gold were almost too sparkling to be looked upon ; 
the waters of Castaly ran brighter as he approached, 
and seemed to play and dimple with pleasure at his 


presence. It was Worpswonrtu !—In his hand he, 


held a vase of pure crystal—and, when he had 
reached the brink of the stream, the wave proudly 
swelled itself into his cup :—at this moment, the 
sunny air above his brow became embodied—and 
the glowing and lightsome spirit shone into being, 
and dropped a garland on his forehead ; sounds 
ethereal swelled and trembled, and revelled in the 
air—and forms of light played in and out of sight— 


and all around seemed like a living world of | 


breathing poetry Wordsworth bent with reverence 
over the vase, and declared, that the water he had 
obtained should be the refreshment of his soul; he 
then raised his countenance, which had become il- 
lumined from the wave over which he had bowed, 
and retired with a calin dignity. 

The sounds of stirring wings now ceased—the 


the water; and Wilson,t with a child’s pap-spoon ; | 


| and Bowles, laboriously engaged in filling fourteen 


plunging an old skull into the brook ; while poor 
Cottlet fumed and angered, but scarcely reached 
jthe stream at last. There were no encouraging 
| signs in the elements; no delightful sounds of at- 
| tendant spirits ; no springing up of flowers, to cheer 
| these worthies in their pursuits. They seemed per 
'fectly satisfied with their own greatness, and were 
flattered into industry by their own vanity and 
loudness. After some time, the perpetual activity 
of tongues fatigued my ear, and I turned myselt 
from the noisy crowd toward the silent heavens :— 
there, to my astonished and delighted eyes, appear- 
‘ed Shakspeare, surrounded with excessive light, 
with Spencer on one hand, and Milton on the 
‘other—and with the best of our early bards throng- 
ing about him. One glance of his eye scared the 
silly multitude from the brook ; then, midst un- 
earthly music, he calmly ascended, and was lost in 
the splendour of the sky. At thismoment] awoke— 
jand, musing on the wonders of my dream, I slowly 
bent my way homewards. 





THE HUMOURIST. 





How To KNOW A GENTLEMAN.—A hackney 
/coachinan, seeing a certain man of the ton driving 
| four-in-hand down Bond-street, said, ‘ that fellow 
| looks like a coachiman, but drives like a gentleman.”’ 


| Go rr —For the regul.tion of his evening conver 

sazione, Dr. Kitchener had a placard over his pat 

|lour chimney piece, inscribed, * come atseven, go 
jateleven.’’ It is said, that the witty author of My 
Night Gown and Slippers, being introduced to the 
Doctor, on one of his evenings, and reading this ad 

monition, found an opportunity to imsert the pro- 
noun if, which materially altered the reading— 
** Come at seven, go if at eleven.” 


Op women.—Lively, good-humoured old wo- 
men are what raisins are to fresh grapes. They are 
|withered; but they are also preserved, and appear 
to advantage in the freshest company. 


} 
PunninG.—A person named Owen Moore once 


left his tradesmen somewhat unceremoniously, on 
which occasion a wag wrote, 
* Owen Moore bas run away, 


“ Owing more thag he can pay 


| 


| AcquiTTaL EXTRAORDINARY.—Mrs. Minty Gra- 
ham was lately tried at Hagerstown, Maryland, on 
'an indictment as a common scold. After a tedious 
examination of numerous witnesses, and a zealous 
prosecution and elaborate defence, by able counsel, 
the jury retired, and soon returned with a verdict 
of not guilty. It satisfactorily appeared in evidence, 
that she was an uncommon scold 


air became less brigit—and the flowers died away | 


upon the banks. No other poet remained to obtain 
water from the Castalian stream—but still it spark- 
led and played along, with a soul-like and melo- 
dious sound. Ona sudden I heard a confusion of 
tongues behind me. On turning round, I found that 
it arose from a mistaken set of gentlemen, who 
were chattering, and bustling, and dipping, ata little 
brook, which they deemed was the true Castalian. 
rheir splashing, and vociferation, and bustle, can 


nly be imagined by those who have seen a flock 


of geese wash themselves in a pond with gabbling | 
importance. There was Spencer,* with a goblet | 


lent him by a lady of quality; and Hayley,t sim- 


pering, and bowing, and reaching with a teacup at 





* The Honourable W. Spencer. Ui ry of Beth-Gelert is pretty ; 
he is said to be the author of that beautiful « yma on the letter H 
which has been so often attributed to Lord Byrou: “ "Twas whisper- 
ed in heaven,” Kc 

* These gentlemen bave their reward in the * English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” 





ConteMPpriBp_e.—Porson had once exasperated a 
disputant by the dryness of his sarcasm. The petu 
lant opponent at length addressed the professor 
thus: “ Mr. Porson, I beg leave to tell you, sir 
that my opinion of you is perfectly contemptible.’ 
Porson replied, ‘ I never knew an opinion of yours, 
sir, Which was nof contemptible.” 


| Mrcirary precippine.—A militia soldier in the 
state of Rhode-Island being blamed by his captain 


for having no lock to his gun, tied a pad-lock to it 


Derin:t10n oF 1 DRUNKARD.—A pious divine of 
the old scdool says, “ a drunkard is the annoyance 
of modesty, the trouble of civility, the caterpillar of 
industry, the tunnel of wealth, the ale-house bene- 
factor, the beggar’s companion, the constable’s trou- 
ble, the wo of his wife, the scoff of his neighbour, 
his own shame, the picture of a beast, and the mon- 


ster of a man,” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION 

The anniversary of the Sunday School Union of 
New-York was celebrated on Tuesday last’ The 
children of the different schools formed in the Park, 
and then proceeded to Castle Garden. The solem- 
nities of the occasion were performed, in a manner 
alike orderly and impressive. In the evening, a re- 
port of the Sunday School Society, for the past year, 
was read, and several addresses made. The insti- 
tution of which I speak has evidently done, and ts 
doing, so much for the propagation of good princi- 
ples, and the general improvement of the rising 
generation of every class, that it must claim the ad- 
miration and support of every Christian and philan 
thropist. Any person who has resided in this city 
for the last fifteen years may, with the slightest ob- 
servation, perceive that a gradual, but still a great 
and happy change has, in that space, been wrought 
in the disposition of our juvenile population. Inno 
thing is this more apparent, than in the suppression 
of that spirit of ferocity, whic h a few years ago pre 
vailed among boys of certain classes : we now very 
seldom hear of those wanton and unprovoked as- 
saults upon strangers, which were formerly so fre- 
quently made by juvenile rieters im some parts of 
the town; and I firmly believe, that to the influence 
of Sunday schovls, more than to any other cause, we 
are indebted for this melioration of character P 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 

You will no doubt be gratified to learn, that Chat 
ham theatre has passed out of the hands of its late 
lessee; the unexpired term of the present lease 
having been purchased by a liberal and enterprising 
gentleman of this city, who, we believe, is on every 
wccount deserving of success in his new undertak 
ing. I have no scruples in asserting, that when pos 
session is resigned by Mr. Wallack, this establish 
ment will undergo a change for the better; for 1 


' believe no manager could be found whose conduct 


would render him more deservedly unpopular. I 
learn, also, that under the new lessee, the office of 
stage manager will be filled by Mr. Maywood, who, 
I presume, on his return from Europe, will bring 
reinforcements forthe company. The character of 
Mr. M. is very different from that of his predecessor, 
and I have no doubt his reputation as a manage 


|; will equal that he has hitherto borne as an actor 


and a gentleman DR 


FALL OF MADAM HUTIN 
The ill-wishers of this lady, and [ am sorry t 
say she has many, on seeing the heading of my com 
munication, will perhaps begin to rub their hands 


h triumph—but to prevent all disappointment I 





will inform them she only fell on the stage, ‘and not 
It was in consequence of taking a false 
Females 
tlas! very often fall in consequence of taking false 
steps. —The National Advocate, from which I re 
ceived the above information, surmises that the ac 


from it 
step to be sure, but it was in—dancing 


cident was owing to the stage’s being sprinkled 
with water. I think not—although I do not be 
lieve this to be the best precaution that can ve ta 
ken to prevent the stage trom being slippery c 


1 perceive, Mr. Editor, that Mr. Pelby, the Am« 
rican actor, who is to take the management of the 
new theatre now building in Boston, has offered one 
hundred dollars for a prize address, to be delivered 
it the opening of the house. I wish to be a compe 
titor, but I object to the mode of publishing the re 
jected addresses. The theatre, it is said, will be a 
very magnificent edifice. I trust the manager will 
btain an address worthy of the establishment, and 
the prize be awarded to one of our ports, to whom il 


will! be very welcome—-to myself, for instance Q 
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THE CENSOR. 





| cherish some. If the world had been carelessly 
_____||formed, and not adapted, in a great measure, to 
| the wants of the beings who were to be its inbabit- 
||ants, we should miss many advantages which we 
| now enjoy from custom, without being conscious 
|how valuable they are. Suppose there had been 
no change of seasons—no succession of day and 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE LITTLS GIUNIVS. 


No XLVI. 


Ir is a common error of the melancholy and the. 
unfortunate, to declare the world doomed to misery, 
or to accuse fate of having placed upon them a bur- 
den heavier than those of the rest of men. By a 
gloomy fatality, when this idea is once conceived, 
they rack their ingenuity to prove it correct—until, 
at length, it becomes a matter of pride and interest 
to reduce themselves to the level of the most mise-| 
rable of their race. In order to accomplish this, ' 
they refuse to receive happiness from the ordinary’ 
sources of human gratification. In a pet with for- 
tune for having deprived them of what they fan- 
cied their right, they reject the blessings she has 
really bestowed, and perhaps would forgive any 
insult as easily as an attempt to convict them of 
precipitation in the formation of their opinions.— 
They diminish all the joys, and exaggerate all the 
evils, of life, and find an excuse for bad temper, 
by conceiving that peculiar suffering has invested 
them with the right of venting their bitterness: thus 
attributing to destiny the disappointments of folly— 
the anguish of passion—or the pangs of guilt. It is 
amusing to observe the shifts to which these whining 
philosophers resort to support their favourite theo- 
ries. Forgetting the divine beauties of moral and 
physical nature, they wreak their murmurs upon 
the little cares around; and when they are tho- 
roughly diverted from the carelessness and iniquity 
of their own actions, by contemplation of all the 
shadows in the picture of life, they drown the 
clamours of conscience in loud cries against the ar- 
rangement of the world, and become drunk with 
false feeling and unnatural imaginations. Every 
thing which affords an argumenc of the cruelty of 
fate, is seized upon with avidity, exaggerated, and 


remembered ; and when they survey the field of | them whose sadness, if understood, would win their | ‘‘ Once,’ 


life, every agitation is an earthquake—every storm 
a deluge—every pebble a mountain—and every 
shade (which, in fact, gives all the beauty to the 


night—no storms to refresh the earth—no wants to! 
incite to labour—what would have been our state? 
Suppose all should unite only to love the wise, the 
witty, and the beautiful '--what an inequality of 
privileges would be the result of the ordinary dis- 
position of things! But itis not so. 
_attractive may excite affection—the dullest have 
their admirers—the meanest are not without then 
friends. 


| great busy world—even these, by ordinary exercise 


of good nature, and in the usual course of events, | 


and the attachment of those toward whom, by the 
same blessed arrangement, they are attached—thus 
lenjoy the sweets of faithful love. And, when 
| compared to these, what are the cold, cold rewards 
of grovelling avarice—or vain, heartless ambition ? 
| As for me, lama poor student in the most hum- 
ble rank, ignorant of the high advantages of wealth 
}and fashion. My hours are paseed in the labour of 
study, or the loneliness of solitary reflection, apart 
from the bustle and the splendour of the world ; 
and, if I ever steal along the gay resorts of pleasure, 
and mingle with the votaries of mirth, I feel not as 
one of them, but wander unnoticed—as a stranger 
arrived in a fair scene, to gaze, and wish, and pass 
away! Indeed, there are some moments, when 
| the very sight of happiness is pain. The gay crowd 
|with the gay—the beautiful with the beautiful.— 
| The wealthy, the fair, and the famous—all pursu- 
ing their own hopes, and absorbed in their own 
| delights—seem never to remember that there must 
jbe hearts near, pining in loneliness, or breaking 
| with anguish ; and the most generous and sensitive 
,often carelessly smile, as they view those around 


|warmest sympathy. The wisest are not without 
|their moments ef weakness. They say Milton 


The most un-| 


The poor—the unambitious—the insigni- | 
ficant—those untaught in the ways of science, and | 
uncheered by the splendour and the fame of the! 


LL 
fections in search of new objects, will at first be a 
mournful task, and you may meet keen disappoint- 
ments in venturing again to hope and again to love. 
Memory will linger around past scenes—you will 
often turn away with a chilling and desolate anguish 
from the falsity, the imperfection, and the heart- 
lessness of careless desires and sudden attachments ; 
but as the features of the past soften under the in- 
fluence of time, you wil gradually regard them 
without bitterness, till your habits are changed— 
'your taste remoulded—your hopes engaged in new 
flights—and all your affections have gathered 
around other objects, with a caress as fond and a 
faith as devoted. You mourn over your own ob- 
security, and imagine you are useless—but no honest 
man is so utterly insignificant but that he sometimes 
has it in his power to increase the comfort, the 
wisdom, the virtue, or the happiness, of those 
around him. The advantages of great triumphs are 
almost counterbalanced by their evils. To decorate 
jone city, others must be robbed—to lead armies to 
victory and freedom, other armies, as full of hope 
land courage, must be slaughtered. Nations bless 
them, and nations curse—and the hero often dies 
|| with the reflection, that if he has shaken his little 
|planet with a louder noise, or a deeper agitation, 
jthan other men, he has in reality made thousands 
|wretched, and, in many instances, been wretched 
himself. But Providence never created a being 
| without affording him an opportunity to do good.— 
| There are always around us eyes full of tears, and 
|hearts of sorrow, which the common exercises of 
|charity may wipe away, or a little more than ordi- 
|nary exertion assuage. Look in the mirror, and tell 
|me what you behold.” 

“T see,” answered I, “ an aged woman. Her 
face is ploughed with wrinkles. Scarcely can she 
|draw along her feeble form, tottering with the 
‘|weight of years and sorrow. Tears stand in her 
ilightless eyes, and her withered and trembling 
‘hands are: lifted toward heaven, and her hollow 
|voice rises in prayer for relief from hunger, thirst, 
‘and cold.” 








} 


said the Genius, “she was lovely and 
careless. The inscrutable decrees of heaven have 
|| driven her from her far native land, back to which 





scmetimes thought himself no poet, and, when in|she wanders in dreams, and broods over the ruins 
‘certain humours, threw down his brush, hopeless of||of such romantic hopes and pure affections as burn 
‘embodying the conceptions of his fancy. I am) im the bosoms of the young and happy. Now she 
‘therefore less to blame, humble and weak as I am, | /anguishes for a look of kindness—the sound of a 
|without the light of genius or the advantages of friendly voice—and the succeur of a generous hind 
science, if I sometimes wonder why I have been! Think you there are not such in your proud city— 


scene) is the dark influence of an evil spir't, strug- 
gling to involve us in universal darkness. I shall 
not attempt to deny, that I myself have been, at 
times, depressed with these melancholy reveries, 
which often result from a weak state of the body, 





or from long confinement, when the blood becomes | ordained the inhabitant of a world in which I am @mid the prancing of steeds and the flashing of dia- 
cold and almost stagnant, and the fancy is weary | doomed to suffer, without the consolation of having’ monds—where the jests of the gay excite the smiles 
with labour. These humours come over us as slia-|heen useful—and to labour, without the hope of) of the beautiful—and the fairy theatre and the 


dows darken the landscape, and soon disappear) 
when the clouds of the mind weep themselves away | 
with their own tears, or are dissipated by other and | 
lighter meditations. 
After all the pains incidert to man, we cannot || 
deny that a great portion of man’s misery is occa-|) 
sioned by his own imprudence. There is no natural | 
reason why he should be avaricious, revengeful, | 
intemperate, idle, or vain. The dreadful conse- | 
quences of vice are sufficiently explained to him by 
his own history, and heaven could scarcely allow a 
greater incentive to virtue than the exquisite joy | 
with which she blesses the good, amid all the un 


\} 
| 
} 


avoidable misfortunes of their situation, and those | 


more desolating and terrible which our race has) 
entailed upon themselves, and which, in many in- 
stances, the innocent must suffer with the guilty. 

If we observe the causes and the manner in which 
these evil moods steal upon us, we will find it is 
generally in weakness and idleness, when the mind 


is unconscious of any active virtue—when we forget 


the charms of nature and the fond endearments of. 
life, of which the meanest and most wretched may 


being great. 

It was perhaps to dissipate the gloomy reverie in 
which the consciousness of my own insignificance 
had plunged me, that the Little Genius came to me 
the other evening, just as the round moon was rising 
above the horizon, and I was ruminating on the 
silent scene. 

“Toes my poor master yet waste the time in 
useless regrets and idle dreams, which should be 
spent in accumulating knowledge and strengthening 
wisdom ?” . 

“1 confess,”’ said I, “that I am often joyless in 
the midst of joy. When I venture within the region 
of pleasure, and hear around me the echo of grace- 
ful feet—the strains of soft music—and the sound of 
young laughter, as if there were no misery in life— 
I am pained with the mirth which harmonises so ill 
with my own recollections, and which those whom 
I loved most dearly can never feel again.” 

“You must learn,” said my companion, “ to 
seek other sources of amusement, and subjects of 
‘meditation. The endeavour to send forth your af- 


|| dazzling ball-room resound with acclamations and 
|| sparkle with splendour? Think you not there are 
| such? At this very moment many a heart is break 
|| ing with griefs which you might relieve. Such will 
often cross your path, if you move in that of duty 
Ge forth in secret, and illumine the darkness of age 
| and sorrow ; and when you feel your hand wet with 
\tears of gratitude, from eyes which perhaps to- 
morrow will be closed in death—what are the ex 
citements of the play, the fascination of the dance 
|the joy floating in its music, and love sporting in its 
| giddy maze? What the whispered praise of the 
careless crowd, or the future praise of strange and 
‘cold hearts, who celebrate your fame only to build 
‘their own? What are these to the voice of an ap 
| proving conscience, charming away the selfish mi- 
|series of the soul, and calling down from heaven a 
jthousand delightful visions where the imagination 
|revels, while the body is at rest? Shake off the 
‘drowsy spells of the demons who strive to lead yon 
astray, and encompass you in their gloomy toils— 
and learn to be happy only as you are good — 
| Without wisdom and virtue, the world is a mocke 
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ry, and the mind a hell; and with them, the iba I wonder you can continue to plague me with this THE CABINET. 

honest man in poverty, pain, and scorn, tastes nonsense ! lovers’ vows have given me the vapours SS : ——- 

sweeter pleasure than heroes and kings. Fare you |these last five years, and after all, what are they FROM THE LAST SULLIVAN WHIG. 

well, masier student ; as long as you love and prac- | worth ?” 

tice virtue, I promise to administer a charm which | ‘‘ Worth!” reiterated the fop, “ they are worth | ove of Country. 

shall make you fearless in danger, and cheerful in the mines of Peru, the diamonds of Golconda, the} Tus love of country is one of the strongest pas- 
‘sions that can inhabit the human heart. Endowed 


solitude. I may not controul your destiny, but I sands of Pactolus!” 
can teach you how to suffer with dignity, and hope | ‘‘ They are worth five shillings a pair, madam,” | i+), strong and exquisite sensibilities, man is bound 
with reason. You shall find every hour pregnant said the milliner, “ and it is really throwing them ||}, the strictest ties, to the place of his birth. No 
with some gratification. The night shall lull you to away.” She was talking of some kid gloves. | matter in what particular spot he is born, whether 
peace, and the morning awaken you to pleasure.| “ You gentlemen,” said her ladyship, “‘ must };. eye first opened on the wintry plains and icy 
You shall discover millions of beauties in the things think us very weak creatures, if you fancy that we | Jia, of the north, or on the blue skies and lovely 
around you, unseen by the hurried glance of the are to be imposed upon by any folly you choose to ~—— of the south, he is governed by the same ties, 
guilty, or the grovelling gaze of the mean. Even, utter; lovers’ vows have been proverbial since the | ..4 subject to the same affections. 
now the conscience that is pure may forget the| days of Queen Bess, and it would be strange, if, NM) Phe rude savage, who guides his little skiff amid 
cares of life in the contemplation of the scene.—|| 1827, we should not have found out what they are his ice berghs, and whose eye has never been greet- 
The queen of the sky reigns in her brightness—and made of.” ed but by billows flowing over rocks and mountains 
you may read volumes of sweet fancies and unut-| “In my case,” said the exquisite, “ your lady-/ enveloped in the winter mist, feels the flame of pa- 
terable hopes among the brilliant stars. The wide ship is cruel in eugpating thom to be made of any | triotism as vividly in his heart as the luxurious Hin- 
hum of business is hushed. The brawling of the thing but the purest sincerity. |doo, who resides in bowers of eternal spring, and 
courts—the wrangling of the markets—the echo of| “ They are made of the finest materials,” said | drinks the waters of the sacred Ganges. In pro- 
angry voices, and the shuffling of impatient feet— the milliner, “ and your ladyship can see through ‘portion to his love for his country, is his zeal for de- 
all have ceased. A thousand fair spirits are float- |them like gies.” She was holding up to the win- fending it. For this the warrior rolls his trophied 
ing abroad to rouse the soul to feeling, memory, | 40W some stuff with a hard name, which we know  ..,; in iriumph—for this the statesman trims the mid 
and love. Nature smiles as if in consciousness of |2°thing about. ; | night lamp—and for this the philosopher, amid the 
its own universal beauty, and you may hear the| “ Say what you will, Comyn, said her ladyship, | ..jitude of his grove, ‘‘ springs the mine of eleva- 
revelries of myriads of the unseen inhabitants of the | - a Ne nen eet l a I ting thought.” 
brook, hill, field, and forest, who rejoice as if mi-| “ To une thing constant never!” | The exile who is forced from his country, al- 
sery were banished for ever from the world.” | Lovers’ vows are not intended to last beyonda day.”’ | though surrounded with all the beauties of the most 
I lost sight of his form as the tones of his last|| ‘‘ Your ladyship is unjust,” replied the dandy ; | delightful clime, still pines for the spot of his youth, 
silvery words died on my ear—but i thought, and | * they will last when all other ties shall be broken; | for there, his fancy pictures, is a warmer sun, and 
I know my thoughts were read by him. Dear) they will last when the bond of relationship shall more entrancing beauties. And indeed, how natu 
spirit! may I learn from your wisdom never to be cancelled, and the link of friendship riven! they ral is it. There is the spot where his young eye first 
will last 2 ||opened to the light of heaven—where he sported in 
| They will last for ever, madam, and wash af- the innocence of childhood, and rolled along the 
| terwards!”? said the milliner. She was speaking | golden hours of youth. There are the scenes of ma- 








murmur against the decrees of heaven! F 





THE REPOSITORY. 





- — = | of some scarfs. ny a joy, where he grew beneath the parental eye, 
“ Really, George,” observed her ladyship, “ you like a spring flower, fresh with the dew of affection, 

FROM A LATE LONDON MAGAZINE. | would think me an egregious fool, if I were to be-) and rich with the fragrance of hope. Al! the ties 
Lovers’ Vows. | lieve one quarter of what you say tome. Speak) that bind his heart are there, and the strongest gra 

: , | the truth, George, for once, if it is in your nature—| titude lights up in his breast the most divine love 

WE were engaged the other day in making some | should I not be folle—folle beyond measure ?” | for his country’s welfare, and his country’s happi- 


purchases at Flint’s, when Lady Honoria Saville | « You love to trifle with my passion,” sighed the ness. That flame for ever burns upon the altar of 
entered, attended by the Honourable George Comyn. honourable; ** but this is what we must all expect!) his heart; no cloud can dim its brightness, or sully 
As the lady is a professed coquette, and the gentle-| Fascinating as you are, you feel not for the woes tits purity. The sword of persecution may cut asun 
man a professed dangler, we conceived it by no/| of your victims ; you are more insensibie than flints ;| der the domestic tie ; the hand of violence may teat 


moans tinned to play the listener; for the conver- | nothing is dear to you.” \'the wife from the arms of the husband, or ravish the 

at of these characters is seldom such asto require | « Flint’s will make nothing dear to your lady- shrieking child from the anxious grasp of the fond 
. A " . . . . . 

much secresy. We therefore placed ourselves in a/ ship,” said the milliner, wrapping up the parcel. father, but they cannot rend asunder those bonds 


convenient situation for hearing whatever was said)“ In this age of invention, said Lady Honoria, “ it that grow from his heart to the bosom of his coun 

by the beau, the belle, and the milliner, which last is surprising to me that no one has invented a ther- try, or eradicate that love which has “ grown with 
I consider the most rational of the three. The ques- | mometer to try the temperature of lovers’ vows. his growth, and strengthened with his strength.’ 
tions which were put to her by her ladyship, escaped | What a price would a boarding school miss give for That will flourish and stretch its branches, when 
us; they seemed to be conveyed, not in the lan-, such an invention! I certainly will make the sug- every thing else has passed away, until, summoning 
guage of common mortals, but in signs, which were | gestion to young Montgomery, that writes the son-, each scattered affection, it robes with freshness the 
to us incomprehensible. Without exposing ourselves nets !” lonely cavern of his desolated heart. 

to the notice of either party, we were beyond mea-|| “ Good heavens!” cried the worshipper, “where _If we could see the unfortunate exile, torn from 
sure amused by the timely aid which the milliner’s | shall I send for such a test of sincerity ? I would send | his home and country, his eyes suffused with tears, 
descriptions of her wares afforded to the lover’s de- to the suns of India, to the snows of Tobolsk; 1 and his heart convulsed with agony, stretching out 
scription of his passion; for, whenever the latter would send to the little-toed ladies of China, and! his arms, as if to embrace those objects, and those 
was at a loss for words, the former stepped in to the great-hatted chieftains of Loo-Choo; I would ‘scenes, endeared to him by his youthful recollec 





_ - — and occasionally gave a point to. send sf tions, and calling upon them in vain to again rise to 
it, in which the lover's vows are generally deficient. Shall I send to your ladyship’s house?” said his view, we could then measure the depth of the 
When they first made their appearance, the gen- the milliner, holding up a parcel. patriot’s love. Although separated by distance ; al- 


tleman was deposing upon oath to the truth of some- |‘ Well, said her ladyship, rising to leave the shop, ‘though oceans may roll between; yet his thoughts 
thing of which his companion seemed to entertain |I shall contend no more with so subtle a disputant; | and his wishes still turn to the spot of his nativity 
doubts. He had run through some of the usual ,my opinion of lovers’ vows remains unchanged, and | His imagination still pictures to him his little cot, 
forms of adjuration, such as sun, moon, stars, Venus, I desire you wont pester me with them at the Opera \ fast by the wild wood”—the torrent leaping from 


and blue eyes, when he was stopped by this evening, or I shall positively die of ennui.” _—_| the cliff, and the trees shading the unruffled foun 
** Lovers’ vows! Comyn! lovers’ vows! where! We saw that this was meant as an assignation, | tain. He recals the time, when he awoke the moun 
do they come from ?” ‘and the honourable George Comyn saw things in | tain echoes with strains of his hunting horn, and un- 
‘« Where !”’ repeated the gentleman in a theatri- | the same light. | furled the adventurous sail over the broad bosom of 


cal attitude, “they come from a sincere affection, ‘ How,” he cried, “how shall I thank your lady- ‘his native lake. He again lives in the remembrance, 
from a passionate heart, from a devoted adoration, ship, for this condescension? How shall I express | and not a sport or scene of his childhood, but is re- 
trom ai the feelings of the heart you have rescued from | plete “ with golden visions, and romantic dreams.” 
“ From Paris, I assure you, madam,” said the’ despair? Language is too poor, utterance is too| The wandering Swiss, who has strayed far from 
milliner, who was turning over some silks. weak, for the emotion which I feel ; what can I say?” ‘the smiling dells, and cloud-capped rocks of his birth, 
‘ But I wonder, Comyn,” resumed her ladyship, “ Much obliged to your ladyship,” said the millincr. |to draw the sword, or point the carbine, in the ranks 
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of a despot, if he chance should hear that magic | per, and command your own. Enjoy with him his 
melody that always thrills the bosom of every oont satisfaction, share and’sooth his cares, and with the 
of Switzerland, all the images of that forsaken coun- | | utmost assiduity conceal his infirmities.—If you va- 
try rise before him, he reflects on those days wheal lue your own and your husband’s ease, let your ex- 
he, too, chased the chamois over the mountain cliff, | penses and desires be ever within the reach of his 
or trod the green fields of his native valley. Tears) circumstances; for if poverty should follow, you 
swell in his eyes—he deserts the ranks of his foreign | must share the evil.—Be very careful never to give 
lord, and again hastens to that country which he |) him any cause of jealousy.—Let not many days pass | 
had forsaken. i without a serious examination into your conduct as | 
The love of country is not only the strongest but] a wife ; and if, on reflection, you find yourself guilty | 
the noblest of passions. It adds a leaf to the gar- jor any foibles or omissions, the best atonement is to | 
land of genius ; it throws a colour over the bright-|| be more careful in future. | 
ness of virtue, and it surrounds with a brighter halo | | 
the warrior’s sculptured arch, and the patriot’s lau-| ELLANEOUS. 
relled grave. The spear of Greece is covered with | 
wreaths which a Cimon, Miltiades, and Themisto-| ; I 
cles have trimmed, and the chariot of Rome is deck-|| GOop ErrEecTs oF A piINNER.—A dinner is re- | 
ed with trophies wich a Scipio, Casar, and Belisa-|| markable for the waveless calm that it spreads ove 
rius have reaped. || the most stormy mind. Let a man sit down to table | 
What is the conduct of the patriot to his country?) ‘in a passion, and he all at once finds himself im- | 
We see him in the council, darting the lightning of bued with its social spirit; with the very first 
his eloquence amid the storm of opposition; and) mouthful, his voice sinks from the tempestuous 
when his arm is required, we see him in the ranks||tones of the north wind to the melodious modula- | 
of battle, where the angel of destruction sets upon | tions of the zephyr; his face softens down into an 
his sulphury cloud, || ingenious simper ; and, finally, he becomes as pure- | 
} ly angelic as the imperfect limits of humanity will | 
| allow. The hypochondriac in Nightmare Ab bey, | 
where the sabre flashes amid the eddying smoke,|! who delayed cutting his throat till he had previ- || 
and the bayonet, red with gore, gleams along the) ously discussed a beef steak and bottle of port, only || 
line ; itis there he wields the avenging sword, points: exemplified a general rule. Dandide deferred his | 











MISCE 





“ Where death's brief pang is quickest, 
“ And the battle’s wreck lies thickest,” 


| 


jyears in law ?”’— 


the roaring cannon, and swells the war cry, until a! 
last, when the life-blood pours red from his heart ; 

it is there he yields his breath, with a prayer for his | 
country on his sapling lips. 


MATRIMONIAL MAXIMS, 


ADDRESSED TO MARRIED LADIES. 


| 


“suic ide for a similar reason, and was astonished to 
‘find, after the digestion of a creditable meal, how 
reconciled he had become to existence. Talk not 


a din- 
ner or no dinner. 
Pourreness.—It is remarked by some writer, 


enough for the Vulture ; he took his leave, with 
jthis acknowledgment: ‘I thought myself perfect 
lin the arts of saving, but you have taught me that I 
|had one important lesson still to learn: I thank you 
for your instruction, and you may be assured my 
future conduct shall make amends for my prodigali- 
|ty in candles.” 

Law.—* Tell me what has made thee so melan- 
| choly ?”’—* Why, going to law.” —‘* Why, will that 
make a man melancholy ”— “Yes; to look upon 
ink and black buckram—I went to law in anno qua- 

dragesimo secunde. And I waded out of it in anno 
sexagesimo tortio.””—‘‘ What! three and twenty 
“*T have known those that have 
ibeen five and fifty years, and al! about pullen and 
| pigs.” —** Can it be possible that such men should 
breathe, to vex the terms so much ?”—“‘ ’Tis food 
to some men. There are those at the present, that 
are so poisoned with the affectation of law words, 
|having had so many suits canvassed, that their com 

mon talk is nothing but barbarous Latin; they can 

not so much as pray but in law, that their sins may 
jbe removed with a writ of error, and their souls 


| fetched up to Heaven with a certiorari. 


ANeEcpDOTE or Suvcrer.—Shuter travelling in the 
Brighton stage with four ladies, one very warm day, 
the party were thrown into the utmost consterna- 
tion by the coach suddenly stopping to receive a 
/sixth passenger, who was a perfect Fallstaff in ap 
pearance. The ladies expressed their sorrow to 
Shuter at this additional incumbrance ; but he, with 


a smile, desired them to take comfort, for he would 


soon remove the man-mountain. Accordingly, when 


L.!/to us, then, of care, and its countless attendants ; the unpleasant intruder had taken his seat, and the 
| life knows but one pleasure and one sorrow : 


coach was once more moving, Shuter, with much 
gravity, asked one of the ladies her motive for visit 
ing Brighton? She replied, her physician had or- 





The following maxims, if pursued, will not only | that “excess of ceremony shows want of good | dered her to bathe for a depression of spirits. He 
make the men in love with marriage, but cause breeding.” This is true. There isnothing so trou- turned to her next neighbour, and repeated his in- 
them to be good husbands :—The first is to be good | blesome as overdone politeness ; it is worse than an quiries : she was nervous : the third bilious—all had 
yourselves.—To avoid all thoughts of managing a | overdone beef steak. A truly well bred man makes some complaint of which the sea wasacure. When 
husband. Never try to deceive or impose upon his un- || every person around him feel at ease; he does not) all had told the history of their disorders, the hu 
derstanding ; nor give him uneasiness, but treat him|| throw civilities about him with a dil, nor toss | mourist, heaving a tremendous sigh, exclaimed, 
with affection, sincerity, and respect —Remember | | compliments in a bundle, as he would hay, with a | “‘ all your complaints put together are nothing to 
that husbands at best are only men, subject, like) ‘pitchfork. There is no evil under the sun more} ‘mine—they are noth ring —oh no! mine is dreadful 
yourselves, to error and to frailty. Be not too san-!| intolerable than ultra politeness. |) but to think of.”—* Sir,” exclaimed the fat passen- 
guine, then, befure marriage, or promise yourselves | Waitinc.—Among all the inventions and pro-| ger with astonishment, “ what i is your complaint? 
happiness without alloy. Should you discover any | duc tions of human wit, none is more admirable and |, you look exceedingly well.’’—‘ Oh, sir,” replied 
thing in his humour, or behaviour, not altogether | useful than writing, by means whereof a man may | Shuter, “ looks are deceitful. You must know, three 
what you expected or wish, pass it over, smooth! | copy out his very thoughts, utter his mind without | days ago, I had the misfortune to be bit by a mad 
your own temper, and try to mend his by attention, opening his mouth, and signify his pleasure at a ‘dog, for which I am informed the only cure is im 
cheerfulness, and good nature.—Never reproach |thousand miles distance ; and this by the help of mersion in salt. I am going, therefore ; for although 
him with misfortunes, which are the accidents and | twenty- -four letters, by various joining and infinite I am, as you observe, looking well, yet the fit takes 
infirmities of human life ; a burden which each has | combinations, of which all words that are attainable | me in a moment, when I bark like a dog, and en- 
engaged to assist the other in supporting, and to lor imaginable may be framed, and the several ways | deavour to bite every one near me.”’—“ Mercy on 
which both parties are equally exposed ; but, in- | of joining, altering, and transposing these letters, do |us!? ejaculated the fat traveller, in a tone that 
stead of murmuring and reflections, divide the sor-| amount (as Calvin the Jesuit has taken pains to was meant to be a whisper—“ bat, sir, you—y tr are 
row between you; make the best of it, and it will j compute ) to 52,636,738, 497,964,000 ways, so that not in earnest—you”’—“* Bow! wow! wow! 
be easier to both. It is the innate office of the softer | all things that are in heaven and earth may be ex-|‘‘ Coachman! coachman! I say, let me gl 
sex to sooth the troubles of the other.—Resolve | pressed by the help of this wonderful alphabet, |‘ Now, your honour, what's the matter ?’”— OA 
every morning to be cheerful and good-natured that | which may be comprised in the compass of a far- mad dog is the matter—hydro phobia i is the matter- 
day ; and, should any thing occur to break your re- | thing. open the door!!!"—* Bow! wow! wow!’’— 
solution, suffer it not to put you out of temper with) A vain or misers.—Guy, the founder of the |“ Open the door, never mind th 1e steps. T here, ! 
your husband —Dispute not with him, be the occa- |), nob Wy hospital which bears his name, was a book- am once more in safety—let those who like it, rid& 
sion what it may; but much rather deny yourself seller, and lived in Stock’s-market, between Corn-, inside—I’ll mount the box. Ace Hie tog ne ane 
the trifling satisfaction of having your own will, or hill and Lombard-street, London. He was so tinued on the outside of the coach for the remainder 
gaining the better of an argument, than risk a quar- | complete a pattern of parsimony, that the famous of the journey, much to the satisfaction of the come 

rel, or create a heart-burning, which it is impossi- | miser, Vulture Hopkins, once called upon him to dian and his companions, who were very merry at 
dle to foresee the end of.—Implicit submission in a ‘erave a lesson on the art of saving. Being intro- his expense ; the former, every now and then, re 
man to his wife is ever disgraceful to both; but im-) duced into the parlour, Guy, as it was in the even- galing him with a sonorous Bow ! wow! wow! 
plicit submission in a wife to the will of her hus- ing, and dark, lighted a candle. Hopkins said, Sylla’s monument had this inscription : no friend 
band is what she promised at the altar; what the |‘ Sir, I always thought myself perfect in the art of ever overcame me with kindness, no enemy with 
good will revere her for, and what is in fact the) getting and husbanding money ; but as I am inform- injury. 

greatest honour she can receive.— Be assured, a wo-| ed you far exceed me, I have taken the liberty of | If you wish to make friends, and preserve their 
man’s power, as well as her happiness, has no other | waiting upon you, to be satisfied upon that subject.” friendship, you had better say civil things than 
foundation than her husband’: esteem and love; ||‘ O, sir,” said Guy, *‘ if that be all your business, | smart things 

Hav-| Avoid the eye that discovers with rapidity the 
This was bad, and is slow to see the good. 


ad 


which it is her interest, by all possible means, to!) we can just as well talk it over in the dark.” 
ling thus said, he put out the eandle. 


preserve and increase. Study, therefore, his tem- 
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Brown's Novels. —Wievraxp.—As Mr. Goodrich, of Bos- 
ton, has just published a new and complete edition of the 
works of the late Charles Brockden Brown, some remarks on 
the several productions of that native novelist would perhaps 
be acceptable to our readers. Mr. Brown may, with pro 
priety, be ranked with the fathers of American literature, if 


not placed at their head—as he was the first among our coun- 


trymen who became an author by profession. He was a na- 
tive of Philadeiphia, his parents belonging to the society of 


Friends ; and he was no less beloved for the unvarying amia- 


bility of bis character, than admired for the fertility and 
splendour of his genius. His constitution was naturally in 

clining to the consumption, and he feil a sacrifice, in the 
prime of his years, to that fearful malady, which so often 
marks out youth, virtue, and genius, for its prey. Mr. Brown 
has generally been considered a disciple of the school of 
Godwio: in the tone which pervades his productions, a con 

siderable resemblance to the latter may be discovered, br t! 
our countryman was undoubtedly superior in greatness of 
conception and delineation. Stull his works, brilliant as they 

are in many parts, ought rather to be looked upon as prools 
of what he might have been, than specimens of what he was. 
He wrote with the most careless rapidity, dispatching the 


sheets immediately trom the desk to the printing-office, so | 


that his chapters were usually issued from the press as fast as 
they were written. This sufficiently accounts for their many 
imperfections ; but, at the same time, it excites our astonish- 
ment, that works penned in this hasty manner, should be. 
generally wrought ap to such a high degree of excellence 
In selecting the themes for his stories, and the scene of their 


|, powerful—a face beaming with intellect, and capable of por- 8 no less decided predilection for Miss Sally, and the same 
| traying the passions in their deepest energy ; to which are | species of amusement, (all no doubt arising from not sub 
|, superadded the advantages of a taste matured by study and’ scribing to the * Journal af Commerce,” or some similar pub- 
| observation, and a « itution which sustains him in the un-| lication.) “ The course of true love never did run smooth,” 
|, interrupted exercise of his arduous profession. Nature having and they, as well as their more tragic neighbours, are involved 
been thus bountiful to the subject of these remarks, he has in divers doubts and diflieulties, productive of no little merri- 
shown that her benefits have not been anappreciated or mis- ment. Suffice it to say, however, the stream runs smooth at 
applied. Ata period of life scarcely beyond the boundaries last, and the finishing scene finishes all difliculties. The 
of youth, when few aspirants have done more than attempt, main support of the piece, however, was Sir Matthew and 
with trembling hand, to bear the truncheon, he has, with a Lady Scraggs, admirably acted by Barnes and Mrs. Wheat. 
giant's grasp, seized the mimic symbol, and boldly sways it ley. Sir Matthew is a humorous old Cockney cit., for ever 
over the tragic scene. The history of the stage affords no boasting of his low birth, and glorying in his vulgarity. His 
parallel to such a precocity of histrionic talent, and it is a would-be fine lady is his antithesis in these respects, aud the 
proud distinction for an American actor, in the first year of contrast is weil kept up, and excessively amusing. Mrs 
manhood, to be deemed worthy, by enlightened audiences,| Sharpe, in the pleasing character of Guinar, acted well, and 
to succeed the greatest tragedian of the age, and one who sung indifferently ; Mr. Howard vice versa. Hilson waa quite 
was literally the idol of the English, and the admiration of at home in Tape, and Placide played an old French Countin 
the American stage, in a line of characters stamped peculiar fine style Upon the whole, it is a pleasant piece, strongly 
ly as his own, and whose extraordinary powers in theirex cast, and exceedingly well acted throughout, and will do 
hibition, had created an era in dramatic amusements. The well fora light sammer entertainment, the moral being unen- 
acting of Kean has been so often and so ably criticised, and’ ceptionable, yet not too heavy for hot weather 
so universally admired for ite intense depth of feeling, and 
its truth to nature, that any attempt at this time toexpatiate || /fems.—On the landing of the statue of Washington, at 
upon its beauties, would be but to “ gild refined gold,”’ or | Boston, from the ship London Packet, asalute of twenty-four 
add a ray to the meridian sun ; and it is not among the slight- | guns was fired 
est claims of Mr. Forrest to distinction, that he appreciates); It is said Miss Foote is about to bestow ber hand in mar 
those resplendent talents, which have enlightened the dra- | riage upon an officer of Lancers, now stationed with his regi 
matic hemisphere ; and, while he disclaims the imputation ment in Scotiand 
of being a copyist, vet dares, in the confidence of his own) Mrs, Mary Stewart died at Brooklyn, on Sunday morning, 
| strength, to give the promethean touch to his pictures, from | at the great age of one Mhndred and seven years. Her hus 


| the torch lighted by the genius of his prototype. It is not band is still living, aged ninety-seven, She was born in Ire 








|| intended to institute a comparison between the highly-finished , land, and emigrated to this country in 1795 


!and beautiful acting of Macready and the spontaneous cor | Sampson Paul, an Indian, living on a smal! island in Lake 


action, Mr. Brown endeavoured to explore ground which | ruseations of genius which shed their splendid lustre over the | George, while out spearing fish, discovered a large panther 
had as yet been untrodden by adventurers in the regions of | performances of Kean ; both schools doubtless have their ad | swimming towards him. Leaving the fish, to combat with his 


romance. He imterwove with his tales many of the most 


terrific and wysterious things in nature and art; and the 
characters, wiich be delineates with peculiar force, belong 
not to * the common herd of vulgar men,”’ but to a singular 
and isolated branch of the human family—beings who live in/| 


mirers, and both, (as exemplified by the individuals named,) new enemy, he commenced an attack, by first pelting the 
afford opportunity for the display of extraordinary talents. panther with stones. Nothing daunted at this, the panther 


§ || The most cons;icuous among the characteristics of Mr. For | boldly advanced upon the Indian, and the Todian as boldly 


g, are an invariably correct conception of his au-| received him upon the point of bis spear, With the first 


| thor—a perfect acquaintance with the text—a fine discrimi- thrust he put out an eye, and the next struck him in the 


rest's acting 


a world of their own, and, in good or evil pursuits, are way- | nation of the points of a character—and a force and energy in| throat; and then held him under water tll he was drowned 


ward and ecceutric. The first romance produced from the. 
pen of this gilted writer, was ** Wieland,” which we select 

for the subject of our present remarks. The story is, in a/| 
great measure, founded on two of the most unaccountable 
of natural and artificial phenomena—the spontaneous com- 
bustion of the human body, and the art of ventriloquism 
Instances of the first have so rareiv occurred, that some oi 
our readers are perhaps unacquainicd with its existence. It 
is, however, well Known in the philosophic world, that, by 
some strange operation of nature—supposed to condense or 
multiply avimal heat—the corporal frame of our species may i} 
take fire and partly consurae, without any extraneous cause. | 
An accident of this kind oceurs in the early part of the story, 

and is described with a degree of power suited to the awful 
nature of the subject. There is also introduced into the nar- 
rative a person, who, besides the moat consummate powers , 
of mimicry, possesses the faculty of ventriloquism in the 
highest perfection; and is able, by throwing his voice into| 
every variety of tone, to make it appear to sound from any 
spot, either near or moderately distant from the speaker. By 
the exertion of this physical talent, oral communications, ap- 
parently supernatural, are produced: he thus holds a con- 
trolling power over those about him, and carries on the de 
lusion till Wicland (the nominal hero of the tale) becomes || 
insane, in consequence of the continued deception; and, in 
obedience to the commands of imagined inspiration, imbrues 
his hands in the blood of his wife and offspring. The plot of 
the story is intricate, and involves much mystery, which is | 
gradually and ingeniously unravelled. The catastrophe, aud | 
the incidents which bring it about, are related in a manner 

which few authors can equal; but they are of so appalling a), 
description, that we would advise none of weak nerves or) 
morbid sensibility to peruse the fearful narration. This tale I 
has more dramatic regularity than any that were afterwards 
written by its author; but, in general merit, it is surpassed 

by several. 


Mr. &. Forrest —It has rarely been the province of critr- 
ism to discuss the merits of a candidate for dramatic fame, 
where so little room was afforded for censure and animad 
version, in comparison with the ample field for commenda 
tion, which is presented in the instance of the gentleman, 
whose name appears at the head of this article. An Ameri- 
can by birth, education, and feeling, he has been the archi 
tect of his own reputation ; with no adventitious aid, he has 
formed his style of acting from the study of nature, and the 
lictates of his own judgment ; and if age ripens the promise 
of his youth, the day is not distant, when with the names o/ 
Garrick, Kemble, Kean, and Taima, will be associated that 
f the American Forrest. In addition to a fine natural genius 
for the stage, Mr. F. possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
physical requisites of a great actor—a person of fine propo: 
tions—earriage gracetul and commanding—voice full and 





| continues its successiul career at this house, and it ives us 


the delineation, which irresistibly seize ujon the attention, The panther measured seven feet three inches from the tip 
and holds captive the feelings of his audience. Endowed of his nose to the end of his tail. 

with a versatility of powers unequalled at this time on the Married, in Liverpool, Captain Doffey, of the brig Laura 
American, and unsurpassed on the English stage, it may to Miss Hamilton, the celebrated sailoress of that vessel 


| with truth be said, that Mr Forrest possesses within himselt She has resumed female attire, but threatens, if affairs are 





the * clements of greatness ;"’ and, though not well conducted on board, she will turn Jack Tar again 
* hard it is to climb and take command 
* The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar !— Mary Morse brought an action, in the Baltimore County 


yet, if he judiciously husbands his resources, and tempers Court, against Henry Tomlinson, for breach of promise of 
with discretion the exercise of his powers, he may select his marriage. The issue was tried the forepart of last we ek, and 
own point of eminence, and, with an eagle's flight, attain it the case was fully sustained by the proof. The defendant’ 
T 7. PAPEL a after having visited plaintiff? several years, gave a written 

Park Theatre.—The new opera ot the Englishman in India, promise to marry her in sixty days, and afterwards marred 





another lady. Many circumstances of great aggravation 


pleasure to add our mite of commendation to the favourabl were proved on the trial. The jury, without leaving the box 


|manner in which it has been received. The materials are found a verdict for the whole amount of damaces laid in th 


certainly not what they call “ strikingly original; but what declaration—three thousand dollars 


of that, so long as they are skilfully and happily thrown to At the Spring term of the Allegany County Court, in Ma 


gether! The story is interesting—the dialogue easy, natural ryland, which closed on the 2Sth ultimo, another ease was 


and sometimes humorons—the scenery pretty—the singing | tried for a breach of promise of marriage, and a verdict ot 
tolerable—and the acting excellent. The characters are a | one thousand nine hundred and filty eight dollars was award 
fine, broad, heterogeneous mixture of soldiers, sailors, citi- ed to the plaintiff , 
zens, and savages; and the incidents, though not over and It has been asked why the hair of the fair sex grows so ful 
— probable, are yet quite probable enough for an opera. | and beautiful now-a-days inasingle night! It is repliec 
’eople (especially women) care not whether a thing is Likely ‘ » barber pa very curi mil fi ) y th 
wt — ative, aetinag ten ieaerts eis — spect og a Dn ave a very curious oil for promoting 
done so; and if an author only manages to make matters | Miss Elitha Sherrill, who lives on the Lincoln side of Ca 
“stand within the prospect of belief,” why that is sufficient | tawba, bas fatyicated a garment without aseam. The very 
to satisfy all, excepting perhaps unwedded biuestockings, or buttons are wove to the garment 
jaundiced gentlemen. The plots (for operas have evertwo,| Mr M’Kenny was lately married to Mrs. Mary Jackson 
the pathetic and the musical department forming the neutral | both of Harper's Ferry, he being the lady's filth husband, and 
ground between, and common to beth) are tolerably simple, she only in her twenty-eighth year. But she is nothing to a 
and may be sketched in a few words: It appears that Colo poet's wife in this city, who is not so old, and has had as many 
nel Oswald, (Barry,) when a boy, in India, saved the life of husbands, all of whom are now living! What blue-beards 
Gulnar, (Mrs. Sharpe,) a daughter of one of the native they must be ' , 
princes, and protects her until recalled to England. At the The National Journal says a gentleman of Virginia bas 
opening of the piece he returns, and finds, to his extreme written a fashionable novel, entitled the * Wanderer in 
surprise, (though itis a circumstance common to all climates,) | Washington.” 
that four years has transformed his little India maid into a fine Mr. Grammar, in New-Hampshire, was fined one thousand 
woman. In five minutes he recovers from his surprise, and, | dollars, and gave bail to keep the peace for six months, for 


,in five more, fails desperately in love, the lady doing exactly |“ abusing” his wife. 


the same. From certain reports, however, the poor Colonel It is said that Mr. Randolph's health is so bad as to give 
is led to believe that Tancred (Howard) is the happy man, little hopes of his being able to appear again in Congress 
and heroically resigns his pretensions in favour of his friend | Mr. Hackett made his first appearance at the Covent Gat 
Now the lady having a strong disinclination to the latter con | den Theatre on the sixth of April 

nexion, makes a speech, leaves a note upon the table, and Mr. Carter, of the Statesman, returned to this city « 
clopes—the lover pursues and overtakes, the recular quan- | Sunday, from a visit to Europe 

tity of explanation and declaration ensues, and strong suspi- | Among the works announced as in the press in London, i 


cions of matrimony begin to be entertained, which is happily the History of the Right Honourable William Pitt, Earl o} 
confirmed before the fall of the curtain. So much for the se- Chatham 

rious. Then comes the other heroine, Miss Sally Scraggs, Sir Hudsoa Lowe, it is said, has sent home for publicati 
(Mrs. Hacket,) devotedly attached to Thomas ‘I ape, tailor, a memoir of what took place at St, Helena, while he ha’ 
and private theatricals. Thomas, (Hilson,) in return, evinces charge of Napoleon 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

THE WANDERING ARAB TO HIS FAWN. 
Beauty of solitude ! with pensive eye, 
Where doth thy slender form delight to lie ? 
Trust me, thy silver feet but ill can bear 
The desert’s scorching sands, or burning air ; 
Behold the blessed moon, whose gentle beams 
Tips the tall tent, and o’er the drapery gleams. 
Sweet-tempered light! it penetrates my heart, 
And the pure tear-drops from these eyelids start. 
Yes! pure as those the pitying angels shed, 
When exiled man from blissful Eden fled. 
See—now the light airs kiss the reverend head 
Of palm-trees, bending o'er the lake’s dark bed 
Now Beauty paints her soul in every flower 
That Love is twining in his mystic bower ; 
While o'er the quiet vale, or forest tall, 
Is heard the cascade’s lone romantic fall ; 
And, called by kindling siniles, the lover roves 
Through citron bowers and balsam-breathing groves. 
Are not these scenes to thy mild heart most dear ?— 
Then stay, sweet fawn! thy paradise is here. 
O, let us part !—my day of bliss hath fled— 
My fondest hopes are blighted—lest—or dead !|— 
Thou wert created for a day of joy— 
Passion’s dark storm can ne'er thy peace destroy. 
Thou weepest !—tears roll slowly o'er thy brow— 
None weep for Caled but his gazel now. 
Ah! look not up with such bewitching art— 
Thou hast Leila's eyes—they pierce my heart! 
Come, then, dear fawn! console my hermit mind, 
Wounded with * human rocks, a world unkind !" — 
Mine the sweet task, to guard thy branchy horn 
From the rude thicket, or embowering thorn. 
Within thy step is peace—O, lead me, then, 
Far from this den of strife—the home of men! 
Sweet one! what shade suits thy dark, brilliant eyes— 
The violet sunset, with ethereal dyes, 
Or that calm summer eve, which lies in still 
And holy quiet, on each slumbering rill? 
Say, dost thou love the gorgeous blaze of day, 
Or the mild beauty of the moon's pale ray ? 
Where loves thy slender elegance to rest ? 
What flower, beloved, shall please thy fancy best ?— 
The sweet white poppy, whose narcotic power 
Can give repose to sorrow’s darkest hour ? 
The al i's silver bl are for thee, 
Or golden liquid of the manna tree. 
Beware, domestic beauty ' O, beware 
Of that dark flower that poisons e’en the air ; 
And of the kerrehre, whose shining tears 
Blasts e’en the earth, which its bright blossoms rears. 
That beauteous hypocrite, with roses crowned— 
That soft, yet baneful, perfume scatters round. 
Come, then, we'll leave the tents, and social bowers, 
And count on rocks the solitary hours ; 
From smiling meads and laughing vallies fly, 





And seek the stream, like faded leaves, to die! Exoisa. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THERE I5 A HOPE. 
There is a hope in youthful breasts— 
It.glows and brightens when we're young— 
it knows no blight of fature joys— 
Nor dreams the heart can eer be wrung 
When rosy youth has flown away, 
And manhood's scenes have rolled along— 
When disappointment’s stings we feel, 
Then hope seems but a syren’s song 
Our hope for happiness below 
Is but an ignus fatuus light, 
That leads us unsuspecting on, 
Till we are lost in sorrow’s night. 
There is a hope made strong by faith, 
When o'er life's rugged sea we're driven 
That though its breakers wreck us here, 
We still may make a port in heaven. 
Soul-cheering hope, that points on high 
To where superior pleasures reiga— 
If we but walk religion's path, 
Supernal joys we then shall gain. F. 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO CLARA. 


The sobbings of the midnight sea, 
The moan of winds through vaults of death, 
The wail that warns events to be, 
The awful voice that has no breath— 
Such sounds come o’er the quailing bosom 
When other years recur, and bring 
The incense of each faded blossom 
That wreathed the glowing brow of spring ; 
Such sounds come o’er us when we turn 
To sunnier spots and happier hours, 
And brightly busied feelings burn 
Amid young Love's deserted bowers. 
Between the hearts, whose feelings rise, 
Like incense from an angel's shrine, 
Before the throne of paradise, 
Meet offering to the Power Divine, 
There lies a gulf of boundless gloom, 
Which none may pass till Fate decrees 
Till death unlocks the hollow tomb, 
Revealing awful mysteries ! 
Doomed at their birth, in other spheres, 
To sigh o’er pictures of the mind, 
Through all the woes of lingering years 
That leave a burning waste behind, 
Our tortured hearts too quickly feel, 
Too deeply for this mortal lot, 
Too lastingly for human weal— 
All-unforgetting—unforgot ! 


Time speedeth on with hurried pace, 
And love and joy are left behind— 
But where will close the doubtful chase 
Ne’er cometh into human mind. 
We all must die—'tis all we know ; 
We all must go—we know not where ; 
Perchance, to skies that ever glow— 
Perchance, to realms of quick despair | 
It may be so—it may be not— 
Doubt circles all—and all must die ; 
Loved, hated, scorned, avenged, forgot— 
Oh! what art thou, Eternity ? 


Our lot is low—our pride is high— 
We are not what our minds create ; 
The elements of earth and sky 
Are mingled in our web of fate. 
Like sunbeams thrown o’er dark ways, come 


Wild thoughts o'er hearts that bleed to death— 


Thoughts whose sick light illumes the tomb, 
When the blue sky resumes our breath 
Oh! while our burning spirits soar, 
Wo binds us to our weary clay, 
Till all things fade, and pain is o’er, 
And forth we pass—away—away ! 


How thou hast felt through seasons gone 
My own despairing heart would tell, 
In the low, deep, unearthly moan, 
That oft hath bade thee, love, farewell 
But I, perchance, may throw the hues 
Of my own feelings over thee, 
Like shadows cast o'er moonlight dews, 
Or dark clouds o’er the gleaming sea ; 
And yet for all my heart hath known 
Of anguish in the days gone by, 

Thou mayest be blest as flowers just blown 
Beneath the spring’s transparent sky ; 
And few the thoughts and faint the prayers 

That yet have followed me along, 
A path beset with many cares— 
The heritage of sovs of song ! 


I will not wrong thee, gentle one! 

Thy heart hath heard the voice of wo 
And I should rue unkindness done 

To part aggrieved, and leave thee so ; 
For thou hast rendered unto me 

Such solace in my wildest mood, 
That thou art now my destiny— 

The charm of my lone solitude ! 
Thine eye is bright as flowers that blow 

Upon the holy Hydrasil, 
And beauty beams upon thy brow 

Like Odin’s fane on Asgard hill ; 
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And life and love around thee bloom 
Like Heimdaller’s gorgeous bow, 

That guides the wanderer through the tomb, 
To realms beyond all earthly wo. 


Clara! forgive the mournful strain ! 
Believe it what thou wilt—a song, 
A dusky picture of the brain, 
1 would not—could not—do thee wrong ; 
Though thou hast been, and stil! must be, 
A shrine forbidden to my prayer, 
A blest though banned—fair, lovely tree, 
Whose fruit is poison to despair. S.L.F 





MEMORY’S FOUNT. 


I saw, from yonder silent cave, 
Two fountains running side by side, 
The one was Memory’s limpid wave, 
The other cold Oblivion’s tide : 
“O, Love!” said J, in thoughtless dream, 
As o'er my lips the Lethe passed, 
“ Here, in this dark and chilly stream, 
“ Be all my pains forgot at last |’ 


But who could bear that gloomy blank 
Where joy was lost as well as pain ? 
Quickly of Memory’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again ; 
And said, “‘ O, Love! whate’er my lot, 
* Still let this soul to thee be true— 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
* Be ail my pains remembered too !' 





STANZAS. 
AIR—ROY’S WIFE OF ALDIVALLOCH 


Where, oh! where shall fancy borrow 
Peace to gild this hour of sorrow ? 
Thus to part—it breaks my beart— 
Speak, oh! speak not of to-morrow 
Never shall we meet again 

Till our hearts have lost their lightness 
And our love, depressed by pain, 
Withers from its morning brightness 
Yet ’tis all a vain endeavour 

Fond and faithful hearts to sever : 
Time destroys the hopes and joys, 
But the memory lives for ever. 


Can our hearts, by sorrow shaded, 

Till their early bloom is faded, 

Wear again the flowery chain 

Which our youthful hands have braided 
Yes ! affection lives for years, 

Though the lips in sighs may breathe it 
Still the chain will bind, though tears 
Fall on the pallid hands that wreathe it: 
For ‘tis all a vain endeavour 

Fond and faithful hearts to sever : 
Love inspires no dying fires— 

Waked but once, they burn for ever 


When our star of life, descending, 
Down the western heaven is bending 
Deep repose our eyes will close, 
Dust to dust in calmness blending. 
Heart with heart shall blend again, 
Where affection’s bands are surer ; 
For earth hath known no stronger love— 
Heaven hath never blessed a purer. 
O, ‘tis all a vain endeavour 

Fond and faithful hearts to sever— 
Death destroys the earthly joys, 

But the heavenly live for ever ! 





ENOWLEDGE AND WISDOM 
Knowledge and Wisdom hold distinct domains 
And oft, from differing taste, do sup alone 
Knowledge feeds fat on other people's brains, 
But Wisdom thrives attentive to ifs own ! 
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